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LIQUIDS AND LABELS 


Reconstruction is the watchword of the hour. This, perhaps, 
is the most conspicuous aftermath of the war. The conviction 
seems widespread that something is wrong with the world, and 
many are the panaceas offered to set it right. Chief among 
these is some purifying process, vaguely included under the 
general term, “Reconstruction.” The press, the pulpit, and lec- 
ture platform are constantly crying for its application to all 
institutions of civic life and to the fields of religion and philoso- 
phy in particular. It is not surprising, then, that we hear the 
cry in the domain of education. With reference to the college, 
the clamor is loudest for “reconstruction of the curriculum.” 

Now it is interesting, as a sidelight on the whole general situ- 
ation, that one phase of this movement, like the Fascisti in Italy, 
is reactionary in character. “Back to Aristotle” might well serve 
as the battle-cry for the leaders in this educational drift, though 
most of them, no doubt, would disclaim any intention of receding 
quite that far. But the fact is apparent that the so-called 
theory of Formal Discipline, so universally the butt of ridicule 
and object of attack by educational theorizers during the past 
half century, seems to be coming into its own again, though, of 
course “reconstructed.” We have Mr. Meiklejohn, late of 
Amherst, in his book, “The Liberal College,” putting the ques- 
tion: “Is General Training a Myth?” and answering in the 
negative; and President Butler, of Columbia, at the Fifty- 
seventh Convocation of the University of New York dubs the 
contrary view “The Amazing Fallacy.” 

In this attitude of disdain towards what has long been spoken 
of as the disciplinary value of studies in contrast with the values 
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summarized under the term “utilitarian,” now so commonly met 
with in the colleges, as well as in educational circles in general, 
the Classics, of course, have been the chief point of attack. And 
it is a matter of fact that the Catholic colleges in general have 
been most tenacious in holding on to the tradition of the value 
of disciplinary study in general, and especially in the applica- 
tion of this theory to what has commonly been called, “The 
Classical Course,” that is, a program of studies with Latin and 
Greek as the core. 

Nor has this clinging to the tradition of the fathers, in holding 
in high esteem Latin and Greek as chief among the disciplinary 
studies, been the only evidence of belief in “transfer of training” 
by the learned sons and daughters of the Church. The theory 
of asceticism which the saints, following closely in the footsteps 
of their divine model, have always preached and practiced, is 
a case in point. It is concrete evidence of implicit belief in such 
“transfer,” though not called by that name. The doing of little 
acts of self-denial every day in order to “strengthen the will” 
has always been advocated by all spiritual writers as the only 
sure guarantee of victory over temptation when the greater trials 
of life present themselves. Further, no less an authority among 
the modern psychologists than William James has confirmed the 
soundness of this doctrine in the frequently quoted passage: 

As a final practical maxim, relative to these habits of the will, 
we may, then, offer something like this: Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise every day. 
That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points, do every day or two something for no other reason than 
that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire 
need draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance 
which a man pays on his house and goods. The tax does him 
no good at the time, and possibly may never bring him a return. 
But if the fire does come, his having paid it will be his salva- 
tion from ruin. So with the man who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic volition, and self- 
denial in unnecessary things. He will stand like a tower when 
everything rocks around him, and when his softer fellow-mortals 
are winnowed like chaff in the blast. (“Principles of Psy- 
chology,” Vol. 1, page 126.) 


Hence the pertinent question is: If without question there is 
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such a “transfer of training” in the field of will, on what ground, 
philosophical, scientific, or otherwise, can one question a similar 
transfer in the field of intellect? This distinction of intellect 
and will need not involve us at this point in any controversy over 
the merits or demerits of so-called “faculty psychology.” It will 
suffice to remark in passing that since the “theory of formal 
discipline” discarded some years ago by the moderns is unques- 
tionably gaining lost ground every day, it would seem altogether 
proper that the metaphysical theory of the nature of mind which 
forms its philosophical basis is at least entitled to a rehearing. 
For the moment, however, let us stress the “unity of mind.” 
The mind is one, not many: it is a unit, but it is an active unit. 
The various activities it carries on may be distinguished in kind. 
James makes such a distinction in the quotation already given, 
“concentrated attention,” and “energetic volition.” As a con- 
cession to those who object to speaking of these two types of 
activity as the operations of the “faculties” intellect and will, we 
will speak of them as Alpha activities and Beta. Our question 
is if, in its Beta activities (volition), this unitory being, mind, 
evidences a general characteristic, in present-day nomenclature, 
“spread,” or “transfer of training,” what difficulty presents itself 
in admitting the presence of the same general characteristics in 
its Alpha activities? There are none but prejudice and intel- 
lectual bias. It is simply a question of fact. In this case to 
deny the fact is nothing more or less (to quote again from Presi- 
dent Butler) “arrant nonsense and flat contradiction of human 
observation and human experience.” His summary of the situ- 
ation is so excellent it merits quotation in full. 


Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education was 
that there existed such a thing as general. discipline, general 
knowledge, and general capacity, all of which should be de- 
veloped and made the most of by cooperation between home and 
school. As a result of a few hopelessly superficial and irrelevant 
experiments, it was one day announced from various psycho- 
logical laboratories that there was no such thing as general dis- 
cipline and general capacity, but that all disciplines were par- 
ticular and that all capacities were specific. The arrant non- 
sense of this and the flat contradiction given to it by human 
observation and human experience went for nothing, and this 
new notion spread abroad among the homes and schools of the 
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United States to the undoing of the effectiveness of our American 
education. (Tracts for Today, “Law and Lawlessness,” pp. 6 
and 7.) 

In contradistinction to this attitude of agnosticism with regard 
to the value of studies, Catholic colleges in general have always 
stood firmly for the proposition that the general education for 
the student of at least average ability, from the point of view of 
“discipline” as well as from that of culture, is what has been 
known for ages as the Classical Course, and the A.B. degree 
has always been reserved as the label for those who have under- 
gone this training. Nor are Catholic colleges alone in making 
this reservation. As stated in the recently issued report of the 
Classical Investigation, there are 214 colleges in the United 
States today requiring Latin for admission to the A.B. course 
(p. 287). Further, on page 23 we read, “Many of the colleges 
report an increasing interest in the two classical languages; 
several state that these languages are being introduced into the 
course of study for the first time and others that they are being 
reintroduced after an absence of some years.” But now behold, 
when in educational circles outside Catholic influences a reaction 
is setting in in favor of this theory of the fathers, we are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of some of our Catholic colleges seri- 
ously considering conferring the A.B. degree for the successful 
pursuance during the four college years of a miscellany of sub- 
jects supposed, somehow or other, to confer upon the individual 
who grades successfully in them a liberal education. Just when 
victory is ours for the taking, simply by standing to our guns 
grown hot in the warfare of words waged so viciously during 
the past half-century, now some would pull down the flag sym- 
bolizing the best and the highest ideals in scholarship and beat 
an inglorious retreat to the camp of the “practical.” Every- 
body is doing it. Get in line or get out. Follow the leader for 
expediency’s sake if not on principle, is the highest policy these 
have to offer, whereas, during the years of intellectual strife on 
the question now coming to a close, we have been the leaders 
irrespective of whatever following we could command. 

But, if weare going to keep ourselves free from servile imita- 
tion and preserve for ourselves the best in the traditional theories 
of education, we must go slowly in any process of “reconstruc- 
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tion.” There are several things we ought to stand for stead- 
fastly, and one of those, surely, is the significance of the A.B. 
degree, that is, “contact with classical culture.” In clinging to 
the traditional significance of the A.B. degree there are two 
extremes to be avoided. First, the “intellectual agnosticism” 
of the elective system on the one hand; and on the other, the 
“cocksure omniscience” of the confirmed classicist evidenced in 
his clamoring for a static curriculum. No college curriculum 
should ever be looked upon as something determined for time 
and for eternity. The “time’s spirit” may call for revision at 
any moment, and those in control should always be wide awake 
to discern immediately and take action without delay once the 
necessity of such a revision is made clear. We may illustrate 
this point in the prominence which the study of the physical 
sciences has acquired during the last century. The new knowl- 
edge is a fact. To shut our eyes to this development and to 
make our students close theirs would be a true case of the blind 
leading the blind. No, surely, there are many students entering 
our colleges attracted thereto by a strong desire for the study 
of the physical sciences who eventually will enter some scientific 
school or some life calling where definite application of this 
knowledge will be made. Quite properly, then, the undergradu- 
ate college of Arts and Sciences should present to those students 
a program of studies in the pure sciences, including as many 
of the cultural subjects as possible, but leading directly in its 
major sequence in the last three years to entrance into a School 
of Applied Science, or a life vocation such as has been spoken 
of above. For the successful pursuance of such a program the 
Degree B.S., Bachelor of Science, is obviously the appropriate 
one. 

On the other hand, there will be a fairly sized group of stu- 
dents in the freshman class of any college, who have received 
no instruction in the Classics during their high school course and 
who would rebel against being compelled to begin such instruc- 
tion in college. Nor are they actuated by any special leaning 
towards the study of the physical sciences. They would resent 
being compelled to devote themselves to these any further than 
is necessary for what is commonly called a general education. 
Their interests all center around what are now designated as the 
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Humanistic Sciences. In the opinion of the writer the term is 
well taken. We have clearly in mind what is meant by the 
Humanities, the Art of Letters in particular, as it has found its 
highest expression in the literatures of Greece and Rome, pre- 
senting to us the story of mankind at the peak of progress, 
intellectual and political. In conformity with the same idea the 
Humanistic sciences are those concerned with the Story of Man- 
kind in his historical development, tracing in particular the origin 
and development of all social institutions, such as the church 
and state, the home and school, and the crystallization of the 
philosophical theories which have brought these institutions into 
being. 

Among these Humanistic Sciences there is one which unites 
them and binds all together in a unity and confers upon any 
course of studies built upon it, the true semblance of a concrete 
whole. This is the study of philosophy, the “synthetic science.” 
In fact, a professor of philosophy, truly jealous of his field, looks 
upon economics and politics and sociology, for example, as par- 
ticular problems in what he calls Special Ethics. History, in 
his mind, is not worthy of being taught at all unless it is per- 
meated with the point of view of a Philosophy of History, a 
study not only of what man has done but why he has done these 
things, and what their doing has brought him in the way of 
making this world a better place to live in. For the pursuance 
and completion of such a course of study it seems that no more 
appropriate degree could be given than Ph.B.; i. e., Bachelor of 
Philosophy. This preserves the A.B. in its traditional signifi- 
cance, does not infringe upon the degree, B.S., in standing for 
the completion of a program of studies in the pure sciences of 
physical nature, and signalizes to the student following it that 
his study of the Humanistic Sciences is aimed primarily at 
acquainting with him man and all his problems and to develop 
within him a foundation for a philosophy of life which will func- 
tion as an intellectual yardstick by which he may measure men 
and motives and discern with accuracy the true from the false. 

But one may object (and it is not uncommon to meet men 
of this mind) that degrees are only labels and do not change the 
content of the program followed or the mental caliber of the 
individual upon whom they may happen to be conferred. True, 
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indeed! Degrees are merely labels, but labels serve a useful 
purpose. Further, the more specific they are, the more service- 
able they become. Three bottles filled respectively with water, 
milk, and “hootch” might correctly enough be labeled “liquid.” 
But if the bottles are of colored glass—e. g., green—some more 
definite label must be attached before one could choose with 
safety the bottle suitable for his purpose, whether that purpose 
be cleansing, nourishment, or stimulation. Similarly in the case 
of the college curriculum. The important thing, of course, is 
the content, the activities carried on. But the degree conferred, 
when that content has been mastered, when those activities have 
been carried to the point of developing definite and desirable 
“skills,” has a useful purpose also. In the Catholic tradition 
the A.B. has always stood for contact with classical culture. In 
the light of what is happening in the educational circles in this 
country and in Europe today the preservation of this signifi- 
cance seems an opportunity for the Catholic college as well as 
an obligation. 

How may this best be done? The first essential is, of course, 
@ minimum requirement in Latin. With regard to Greek we 
must simply face the fact that it is not being taught in high 
school generally throughout the country. It is impossible, 
therefore (even if it were desirable), to hold to Greek as an 
entrance requirement for college. Nor does the present writer 
believe that it can be prescribed in college for all candidates for 
the A.B. degree. The demand for the study of the modern for- 
eign languages is insistent, and it must be given consideration. 
Through an active and intelligent program of educational guid- 
ance, however, it is the conviction of the writer that those stu- 
dents who give evidence of ability in, and interest for, the study 
of Latin can in many cases be shown with little difficulty the 
value of carrying Greek as a companion study. The practical 
appeal here should be just as strong as the disciplinary and the 
cultural. For example, some years ago the head of the medical 
school of Michigan University declared that all students wishing 
to prepare properly for the medical profession should study 
Greek for at least two years. This advice was given solely from 
the point of view of the practical aid an elementary study of 
Greek would give to the future doctor in becoming familiar with 
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and making intelligent use of the terminology of his chosen 
profession. 

How much Latin should be required for the A.B. degree? The 
present writer would suggest four years study of Latin of college 
grade. On this basis, high school Latin would have an evalua- 
tion given it, perhaps on the basis of two to one—that is, two 
years of high school Latin would be equivalent to one in college. 
The basis for such an equivalency would not be that Latin is 
taught better in college or by a different method, but would rest 
simply on the fact of the difference in the maturity of mind of 
the high school and college freshman. Four years at this period 
of adolescence often brings about a profound change. In most 
cases the high school freshman is a child, whereas the college 
freshman is beginning to be and wants to be treated as a man. 
In recognition of this demand the program of studies presented 
to the latter should have an intensity about it and be exacting 
to the extent that the impression is made that the studies of the 
college freshman year are not merely a continuation of high 
school subjects. On this basis, a student offering four years 
high school Latin would have to continue Latin two years in 
college, and a like equivalency would be given to those present- 
ing less. 

A chapter in a recent book on the objectives of education has 
this title: “The Essentials of a Liberal Education without 
Latin.” The present writer believes that a liberal education so 
qualified can be given, but this is by no means the best method 
to follow. Nor will the liberal education so acquired be of the 
highest quality. From the point of view of Catholic education, 
the core of the college curriculum designed to confer a truly 
liberal education is Catholic philosophy. All students graduat- 
ing from the liberal arts college must, of course, pass through 
such a discipline. If this condition is met all students so quali- 
fied would be entitled to the degree, Ph.B., Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy, and the degree itself would have a real significance. Since, 
however, the degree A.B. is more highly esteemed, it seems alto- 
gether proper to make other demands upon the candidate before 
this latter degree is conferred. Meeting certain requirements in 
Latin in the opinion of the writer is one such other qualification. 
In this way the traditional significance of the degree will be pre- 
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served, namely, “contact with classical culture,” and at the same 
time an impetus and stimulation given to the study of the 
classics, something sadly needed during the present situation 
when education is so dominated by the “practical.” Those in 
sympathy with the classical traditions resent the use of the work 
in this connection. “Utilitarian” is what is meant, of course, 
for the most “practical” education is the best education and the 
best for the student with an aptitude for linguistic studies in any 
definite degree is what has long been known as the “classical 
course.” 

Knowledge and power are our objectives; cultural and intel- 
lectual character. What knowledges? These three are inclusive 
of all: the world (physical sciences); man (Humanistic) ; God 
(Religion). What powers? These two are similarly all inclu- 
sive; the power of thought (the findings of all the sciences 
natural and supernatural in the correlation of philosophy) ; and 
the power of expression (the vernacular and the world’s great 
languages, the Classical). For this, the best possible program 
let us reserve the most desirable degree, the Bachelor of Arts, 
the best possible disciplinary preparation for the art of arts, the 
art of living. 

WituiaM F. CunnincuaM, CS.C., 
Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 











SHOULD OUR PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
INCLUDE THE DEAF CHILDREN? 


The education of the deaf represents a grand, noble and pro- 
gressive achievement in the domain of modern pedagogy. Every 
Christianized country in every century has recorded isolated in- 
stances in which sympathetic hearts enfolded the deaf-mute with 
kindly aid. Throughout the middle ages both civil and canon law 
contained sane and just provisions for the protection of those 
bereft of hearing or speech, or both. Individual efforts to in- 
struct the deaf increased with the centuries, and the eighteenth 
century, in particular, reveals men in various countries endeavor- 
ing to develop systems by which the deaf as a class might be 
educated. The greatest impetus, however, was given the cause 
by the immortal “apostle of the deaf,” the Abbé De |’Epée 
(1712-1789). His was the first school for the deaf of poor 
parentage. It became the center from which systematic educa- 
tion of the deaf spread throughout the world. By the year 1800 
there were 12 such institutions in existence, and they were on 
European soil. In the year 1900 there were 645 institutions, 
with 4,734 teachers and 38,722 pupils in forty countries;' the 
same report shows that there were 126 schools for the deaf in 
the United States with an attendance of 10,946 pupils. Later 
reports show 160 schools with 13,000 pupils in the country. The 
total enrollment for the schools of the country during the first 
century of deaf-mute education (1817-1917) is more than 60,000 
pupils. In 1817 the age of admission was 14 years, the term of 
schooling only two years. At present children are admitted be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21. With the reduction of the age for 
admission the term of attendance has been proportionately 
lengthened. Through the elementary and secondary course the 
pupils are graduated into the national college for the deaf at 
Washington, D. C. In 1912 fourteen states had enacted special 
compulsory laws for the attendance of deaf children in schools 
provided by the state, or religious and private organizations. 
Several states have special agents whose duty it is to seek out 
the deaf children and prevail upon the parents to send them to 


‘International Reports, Volta Bureau, 1901. 
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school. In Wisconsin the state will provide a teacher for every 
community in which at least six deaf children can be secured for 
the day school. The state allows not only $250 for each pupil 
in these schools, but also pays the board for such whose home 
is at a distance from the school, and furnishes free transportation 
to and from school. No effort and no expense are spared to 
provide, for every deaf child of the state, all the advantages of 
a thorough education. 

The education of the deaf, taken historically, is primarily a 
religious project. The first and most zealous promoters of the 
cause were clergymen. The religious element is fostered in our 
own state schools through regular chapel service, which is com- 
pulsory for all, and by the regular visits of itinerant clergymen, 
who periodically address the pupils. The state institutions are 
rather inter-denominational than non-sectarian. As such they 
can never satisfy the needs of a Catholic child. To give the 
unfortunate deaf boy and girl the same opportunity of receiving 
a thoroughly religious training and education, equal to that of 
his hearing brother and sister, there is an imperative and imme- 
diate need of special Catholic schools for the deaf. The few 
schools under Catholic management existing do not offer the 
opportunities desired by the vast majority of our deaf children, 
for the reason that seven of the thirteen Catholic schools for the 
deaf lie east of the Appalachian Range. With these thirteen 
schools located in eight states it is evident that thousands of 
our deaf children never receive a Catholic education. Can we 
with honor and credit to the Church allow such unhappy con- 
ditions to continue? 

A glance at the splendid work done for the Catholic deaf in 
other countries will spur us on to energetic effort in behalf of 
these silent members of the fold. 


More than half of the French institutions for the deaf owe 
their establishment to individual priests or religious communities. 
Only two are the creations of the department (state). This 
spiritual preponderance is apparent to this day (1900) in the 
membership of the teaching personnel.’ 

In 1900, fifty of the sixty-three deaf-mute institutions in 
France were taught by religious communities. 


*Taubstummenbildungswesen im 19 Jahrhundert, Karth, p. 235. 
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More than half of the institutions for the deaf in Austria had 
priests for their founders or first directors. In 1880, a second 
attempt was made to have an international convention of deaf- 
mute instructors, at Milan. The attendance was “largely made 
up of ecclesiastics of the Roman Church” (Gallaudet), and the 
meetings were conducted under the direction of a priest, Father 
Tarra. 

The exemplary zeal and interest in the deaf children of the 
fold observed in other countries should awaken a keen interest 
among our own people. Once the superintendent of the diocesan 
parochial schools has taken a census of the deaf brothers and 
sisters of the pupils attending the parochial schools, the appalling 
numbers will move to immediate action. The problem may be 
temporarily solved by directing the deaf children to the nearest 
Catholic school for the deaf, and supplying the funds necessary 
for this purpose out of diocesan revenues. The numbers and the 
success achieved will warrant the erection of schools for the 
deaf in every ecclesiastical province and in every densely popu- 
lated center. These schools for the deaf should be considered as 
part of the parochial school system. The absence of such schools 
necessarily compels the parents of deaf children to send their 
children to the state schools, and this fact constitutes a damag- 
ing breech in the line of defense we are so laboriously endeavor- 
ing to establish for our threatened schools’ system. 

It were useless to discuss any of the many interesting phases 
of deaf-mute education until we have a chain of schools stretch- 
ing over the country. With a representative number of schools, 
teachers and pupils, in all parts of the Union, papers on the 
history of deaf-mute education, which as heretofore written, 
teem with half-truths and lies, on the psychology of the deaf, 
the key to which has not yet been fitted, on the systems which 
even to this day are the subjects of bitter antagonism, on the 
use of the radio, on the marvellous achievements by the educated 
deaf, these and kindred subjects will serve a better purpose in 
that future day. 

STEPHEN KLoprer. 




















A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CERTAIN SILENT 
READING TESTS 


Reading tests, although of comparatively recent origin, have 
multiplied so rapidly that at the present time a surprisingly 
large number is available, and the problem confronting the 
administrator and teacher as to which test to use is serious and 
perplexing. To make the choice more difficult, the tests are not 
only numerous but they vary considerably as to content, method 
and form. The possible explanation of this may lie in the fact 
that silent reading ability is a most complex mental activity and 
the purposes for which it functions are manifold. 

Before an ability can be measured it must be defined; and as. 
almost every author analyzes reading ability into different fac- 
tors which his test purports te measure, a rather confusing array 
of tests results. A reflective period in the testing movement is 
imperative. If reading tests are to be improved and perfected, 
they must be subjected to critical and statistical investiga- 
tion. It is evident that this need is being appreciated, for many 
students are concentrating their attention upon the intensive 
examination and evaluation of the existing tests. 

The problem of the present study is an endeavor to determine 
the validity, objectivity, and general usefulness of certain silent 
reading tests with an attempt at their comparative evaluation. 
A few of the tests selected have already been subjected to de- 
tailed analysis and study; for the others no experimental data 
have been discovered. These latter are among the more recent 
publications and were chosen because of the diversity of the 
reactions elicited by their performance. 

As a preliminary study the general literature of the experi- 
mental phase of silent reading was investigated and several very 
commendable works were found. Chief among these are “An 
Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading and Reading 
Tests,” by A. I. Gates,’ and “A Critical Study of Certain Silent 
Reading Tests,” by W. S. Monroe.? The method of procedure 
and the treatment of results in the present study are somewhat 
similar to those employed in the above-mentioned articles. 


‘Gates, A. I., “An Experimental and Statistical Study of Reading and 
Reading Tests,” Journal of Ed. Psychology, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1921. 

*Monroe, W. S., “A Critical Study of Certain Silent Reading Tests,” 
University of Illinois, Bulletin No. 8, 1922. 
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All of the tests were administered by the writer in two fourth- 
grade classes of representative parochial schools of Washington, 
D. C. The testing program continued from January 21 to 
February 7, 1924. The schedule for the testing was identical in 
both schools, and care was exercised to guard against fatigue and 
other extraneous influences which might invalidate the results. 
Not more than two tests were given each day, and these not 
after recess in the afternoon nor on Friday afternoons. The 
printed instructions for administering the tests were minutely 
followed; likewise those for scoring the results. As the subjects 
had no previous experience in test-taking, preliminary tests were 
arranged, and these were given in the same general manner as 
the standardized tests. These served to acquaint the children, 
with the method of testing and at the same time permitted them 
to become adjusted to the conditions necessarily incident to a 
formal testing procedure and to accustom themselves to the man- 
ner of the examiner. As a consequence, it is believed that the 
normal condition of the class existed and that the attitude of the 
pupils approximated their attitude towards their regular school 
work. In addition to the Reading Tests, the National Intelli- 
gence Test, Scale A, Form 1, was given in order to gain some 
idea of the mental caliber of the subjects. Results showed that 
both of the classes were normal groups, the medians and standard 
deviations being respectively, for School “A,” 86.2—15.5; for 
School “B,” 75.0—17.5. It was also desired to determine how 
closely the intelligence scores correlated with the reading per- 
formances. 

In the selection of the tests, only those which deal with essen- 
tial and fundamental phases of the reading process were con- 
sidered. Some of the well-known tests whose validity has 
already been determined were used in order to compare the newer 
test with them, for it is conceded that, if a measure correlates 
highly with a well-established measure of capacity, it must have 
a fair degree of validity. 

The following tests were used: 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test Revised. Test 1, 

Forms I and II. 

Courtis Standardized Research Tests, Series R, Test No. 2. 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding of Sen- 
tences, Form 3. 
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Stone Stries of Narrative-Reading Tests for Grades 3 and 4. 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. 

Pressey Reading Vocabulary Test. —~ 

National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 1. 

All of the papers were scored by the writer and then checked 
by another teacher. In the case of the Courtis test, where two 
methods of scoring are permissible, the simpler one was chosen 
except for the papers of those who had completed the story 
before the elapse of the time allowed for the reading. In this 
test both the number of questions answered correctly and the 
Index of Comprehension were recorded. O’Brien,’ in his treat- 
ment of the Courtis test, maintains that the Index of Compre- 
hension is so computed that it does not reflect the efficiency of 
comprehension measured by the number of questions correctly 
answered in a given amount of time, but reflects rather the 
accuracy of the response. It thus appears to be more strictly 
an “Index of Accuracy.” The coefficients secured by the corre- 
lation of this measure of comprehension with the other measures 
of comprehension are very low. This is true even for its corre- 
lation with “Questions right”; the coefficients being for School 
“A” 0.271+0.07, and for School “B,” 0.052-+0.11. Therefore, 
as a means of gauging comprehension, at least in the present 
work, the Index of Comprehension is entirely worthless. In all 
of the computations the T-Score of the Thorndike-McCall scale 
was used. 

As is usual in a testing program, the performances of the same 
pupil on different tests varied. Few perfect or few zero scores 
were made. In addition to computing the point score on the 
National Intelligence Test, the mental age of each child was 
found. A small number prdved to be mentally accelerated, a 
few mentally retarded, while the majority were normal. The 
class at School “B” was a more homogeneous group than that at 
School “A.” This is not surprising, as it was only about half 
as large. 

The various correlations were computed by means of the 
Pearson Product Moment formula.* The probable error of the 


‘O’Brien, J. A., Silent Reading. New York, 1922, p. 210. 

‘Since this formula for correlation is applicable to linear relations only, 
all relations were tested for rectilinearity of regression before the formula 
was applied. 
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coefficient of correlation was found from the formula: 
. ee Ce a 
P.E. = 0.6745 VN 

The results obtained by the inter-correlations of the tests are 
recorded in Tables 1 and 2. 

A study of these tables shows that, with the exception of the 
correlations between the Monroe rates and the Stone compre- 
hension in School “A,” and between the Stone rate and the 
Courtis I. C. in School “B,” all of the coefficients are positive, 
although a few are too low to be significant. Rugg® asserts: 
“Statistical practice has tended to set the criterion that the corre- 
lation coefficient should be at least three times as large as the 
probably error—More conservative practice insists upon ‘R’ ° 
being four times P.E.” Of the 156 coefficients obtained, 114 are 
at least four times the probable error. 

Since the correlation of a test with a composite formed from 
a group of tests evoking a variety of performances is considered 
to be one of the most reliable measures of validity, several com- 
posites were formed and all of the tests were correlated with one 
or more of them. The scores were first reduced to a common 
basis by means of the formula:* 

S=Si 4 (Ai— AS). 
2 o2 

The first rate composites were made up of the derived rate 
scores of the Monroe 1, Courtis, and Stone tests. The rate 
scores on each of these tests were then correlated with the aver- 
age of the other two converted scores. The Chapman-Cook, 
Pressey, and the Intelligence point scores were severally corre- 
lated with a composite formed of the derived scores of the 
Monroe 1, Courtis, and Stone. Similar composites for compre- 
hension were computed from the converted scores on the Thorn- 
dike-McCall, Monroe 1, Courtis, and Stone Comprehension tests, 
and the same procedure as for the rate carried out. Table 3 
contains a statement of the results thus obtained. 


"Rugg, H. O., “Statistical Methods Applied to Education.” N. Y., 1917, 


p. 272. 
*Monroe, W. 8., “The Theory of Educational Measurements.” New York, 


1923, p. 213. 
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TaBiE 3.—Correlations with Composites 











Rate Compr. 
Tests Av. R.| Av. C. 
ae ge (a a> -_ 
Thorndike-McCall..... Ter Serre 2 eee es 
MonroelI.............| 0.604 0.721 .487 635 0.708 561 
.04 .06 .06 > Bxsanies 
eer se . 706 .549 460 .707 561 
.04 .06 -05 09 pemees 
Ere . 626 .510 .574 . 668 542 
Chapman-Cook........| .512 .493 .730 592 . 502 661 
.06 .08 .04 08 err 
Pressey Voc............| .487 . 282 . 668 485 . 884 576 
.06 .10 .04 09 reer eres 
Intelligence P.S........| .395 . 158 .789 624 276 . 706 
.07 ll .03 06 ene 


























Before final conclusions are stated it seems advisable to briefly 
evaluate each of the tests separately. Some of the findings and 
conclusions of previous investigations for the three older tests are 
included in the evaluation. These tests are too well known to 
require a detailed description. 


MONROE’S STANDARDIZED SILENT READING TEST—Revised. (1920.) 


This test contains a mixture of content units—prose, poetry, 
narrative, and descriptive material. Successful performance re- 
quires ability to respond to thought, interpretative, and factual 
questions. The unrelated character of the exercises necessitates 
numerous readjustments; this results in loss of time, an excessive 
expenditure of effort, and is often a source of confusion. How- 
ever, the tests may not be defective on this account; facility in 
making mental adjustments may be an important factor con- 
tributing to expertness in reading. 

Rate of reading as expressed in terms of the number of words 
read per minute is lower as measured by the Monroe scale than 
that estimated by most of the other tests. The poetic exercises, 
the necessity of pausing to indicate the answers, time consumed 
in rereading and in deliberating are all factors tending to de- 
crease speed. Again, there is no check on the rate; an entire 
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paragraph might be skipped without lessening the score. In 
spite of these disadvantages, the Monroe rate correlates quite 
highly with the individual rate scores and with the rate com- 
posites (the average for the latter is 0.708). If the defects were 
eliminated, this test would be a very excellent measuring instru- 
ment for general reading not of the purely recreational type. 

A criticism sometimes directed against the method of deter- 
mining comprehension is the possibility of securing the appro- 
priate response by chance. Gates’ records a case of a compre- 
hension score of twelve secured by checking the answers without 
reading the paragraphs. The validity of this criticism awaits 
further investigation; one case affords no adequate grounds for 
forming a judgment. It would prove a most difficult undertaking 
to formulate a test which would preclude every opportunity for 
guessing. 

Some difficulty was experienced by a few pupils in Exercise 3, 
Test I, Form I, in deciding between “happy” and “contented.” 
The knowledge of word meaning attained by a fourth grade 
pupil scarcely permits of an appreciation of the difference in 
application of these terms. The hesitancy in making the choice 
undoubtedly lowered the scores. This question seems to be a 
measure of vocabulary rather than of silent reading ability. 

After an experimental study of the content of some of the 
best-known reading tests, L. W. and S. L. Pressy® conclude in 
labeling the Monroe an “Attention” test useful in investigating 
the efficiency of study habits and in detecting those pupils who 
are still under the thralldom of oral reading habits. A question 
for future solution may be the relation of the factor of attention 
to the other elements involved in the reading process. 

Inter-correlations between the two forms of this test are quite 
high as may be seen from the following excerpt from Tables 
1 and 2. 

The size of the coefficient of correlation obtained between the 
Monroe rate and comprehension substantiates the conclusions of 
the vast majority of investigators that there is a high positive 
correlation between speed in reading and ability to comprehend. 





"Gates, A. L., op. cit., p. 445. 
‘Pressey, L. W., and S. L., “A Critical Study of Silent Reading Ability,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Jan., 1921, pp. 25-31. 
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Monroe I R. Monroe I C. Monroe II R. 
a —— bs x —" ea" “a 
Monroe I C...........| 0.676 | A Sones Serene Heeepe ween 
Monroe II R.......... .771 .697 0.678 i) ae eee ee 
.03 .06 .04 Fees eee 
| | ae .557 .606 775 .700 0.752 0.910 
.05 .07 .03 .06 .03 .02 























The fact that the tests possess something more than a fair de- 
gree of reliability is likewise manifested by their high inter- 
correlation. It has been suggested® that the Monroe would prove 
more useful if it were constructed on the principle of the Thorn- 
dike-McCall scale. This could be partially effected by combin- 
ing Tests I and II and introducing somewhat more difficult mate- 
rial into the new form. As it is now constituted no information 
about the ability of the better pupils of grade five is obtainable 
by the application of Test I. That the Monroe and Thorndike- 
McCall do not measure identical phases of silent reading is evi- 
denced by the low degree of correlation existing between them. 
The former is supposed to contain more reasoning material than 
the latter. 

Well-established standards and grade norms are available for 
all forms of this test. The variety of approximately equivalent 
forms permits its use as a measurement of progress from time to 
time. Considerable diagnostic value is attributed to the Monroe 
test. By its use the teacher is enabled to separate her class into 
rapid and accurate, rapid and careless, slow and accurate, slow 
and inaccurate groups, and with a little study the remedial 
measures necessary for each group may be ascertained. These 
tests are very simple to administer, they can be easily and 
quickly scored with great objectivity, and they are quite inex- 
pensive. In our present catalog of tests, the Monroe, despite its 
evident shortcomings, is not surpassed as a single measure of 
rate and comprehension. Sr. M. KarTHueen, 

Immaculate Conception Convent, Peoria, Ill. 
(To be continued) 


"Gates, A. L., op. cit., p. 447. 








EDUCATION WEEK AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA—A SYMPOSIUM 


Appropriate exercises in observance of Education Week were 
held on Tuesday, November 18, and Thursday, November 20, 
in the Assembly Room, McMahon Hall, at 12 o’clock noon, the 
Right Reverend Rector, Bishop Shahan, presiding. Following 
is a symposium of the paper read: 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Dr. Patrick J. McCormick 


In discussing the topic “The Private School in American 
Education,” Dr. McCormick, Head of the Department of Edu+ 
cation, said in part: 


To ascertain the place of the private schools in American edu- 
cation we should first look to our American educational history. 
The private school is America’s oldest school. The first schools 
opened within the present territory of the United States were 
church schools, and while that of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in New York is usually referred to as the oldest, we can point 
to the missionary schools of the Franciscans in Florida and New 
Mexico as early as 1629, antedating by three or four years the 
earliest schools conducted under Protestant auspices in the colo- 
nies, a fact of no small importance to Catholics as showing that 
we were first on the ground with our educational work. 

The church school was the usual kind of school in the colonial 
days, as the records of New York, Pennsylvania and the older 
colonies show. When the town schools appeared in Massachu- 
setts, or rather when the law authorizing them appeared, the 
Church was their inspiring force, for the Puritan State was the 
handmaid of the Church, and the motive for the establishment 
of the schools was thoroughly religious. 

The public school was a long time on trial. In its best exem- 
plar, the Massachusetts district school, it very early fell into 
disrepute because of poor administration, while elsewhere it 
suffered from the stigma of being, as it actually was, the charity 
or pauper school. How slow its development was may be seen 
from the fact that New York City had no public school as late 
as 1805, although it then had a population of 75,000. Until 
1842 elementary education was maintained by the churches, pri- 
vate interests and philanthropic societies. 

The rapid development and organization of the elementary 
schools in the public system after the middle of the nineteenth 
century has changed the status of the private school as the 
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dominant element in elementary education. Our great school 
system today is largely under public control. In higher educa- 
tion, however, private colleges and universities far outnumber 
those under public control. According to the latest report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education there are 780 universities, colleges 
and professional schools in this country. Of this number 119 
are under public control and 661 under private control, the 
public institutions enrolling 220,523 pupils and the private 
schools enrolling 398,032. 

How preposterous is the assumption that the private school 
is inimical to the best interests of our democracy! In school 
history it is America’s oldest institution; it has proved its worth 
in training America’s leaders in the past and is today charged 
with the formation of the larger portion of the leaders of to- 
morrow. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Dr. Epwarp B. JorpaNn 


The observation of Education Week would be decidedly in- 
complete were not place provided on the program for a dis- 
cussion of the subject of Physical Education; for, whatever may 
have been the attitude in the past when education was looked 
upon as merely the development and training of the intellectual 
powers, or at best the perfecting of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the individual, the modern idea of education as a 
process of adjustment by which the child is prepared to play 
his part in the drama of civilized life stresses the need of insist- 
ence on the perfection of his physical nature as a necessary 
requisite to that adjustment. Education as an art, we are told, 
is based upon the nature of the being to be educated. This 
being so, it is at once evident that any system of education 
that aims at the perfection of man must take into consideration 
the fact that he is possessed of an animal as well as of a 
spiritual nature; must realize that these two are intimately asso- 
ciated and that the perfection of one is in large manner depen- 
dent upon the perfection of the other. In a word, modern edu- 
cation, following the dictum of Spencer, holds that the first 
requisite for success in life is for man to be a good animal 
and sets as its goal the sound mind in the sound body, “mens 
sana in corpore sano.” 

In every department of the school, therefore, from the primary 
grades to the university, provision is made for health education 
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which embraces not merely the imparting of health information 
but the formation of health habits and the development of 
health ideals and health interests. The various agencies at the 
disposal of the school for physical education, play, gymnastics, 
manual training and athletics, are stressed in turn and a genuine 
effort is made to bring all the youth of America into the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of health. 

However, much remains yet to be done. The changes that 
have been wrought in our school systems looking to the interests 
of health—changes in construction of buildings, changes in 
methods of heating, lighting and ventilating our schoolrooms, 
changes in methods of seating the pupils, changes in sanitary 
arrangements generally—have not been made without strenuous, 
opposition on the part of many who looked upon them as 
fads and fol de rols. Particularly has this opposition been 
manifest in the matter of medical inspection and supervision. 
Ignorance has been the chief factor in this opposition, igno- 
rance of the purpose and ignorance of the need of health 
education. What we want, therefore, is a campaign of enlight- 
enment on this question of physical education. Our people 
as a whole must be brought to see the basic importance of health 
in the life of the individual and in the life of the nation. This 
is the purpose of this part of the program for Education Week. 

Now, what can you, as university students, do to further this 
campaign of enlightenment? Very much, if you look at it in 
the right way. You need not wait until you get out into the 
world. You may start in right now, and the way to start is 
with yourself. How do you look upon the matter of physical 
health? What habits have you that are not hygienic? Are you 
interested in your own health and in the health of others? Are 
you doing your part to help prevent disease and to make your 
community a healthier place to live in? Do you engage in 
physical exercise suited to your capacity and your needs? If 
you can answer these questions to the satisfaction of your real 
self, you need not worry about the world outside. The health 
of a people is merely the health of the individuals taken collec- 
tively, and if each individual is doing his part to further the 
health of himself and others the people as a whole will be 
healthy. 

You are not, therefore, to take this matter of health educa- 
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tion theoretically. It is decidedly a practical matter and, pri- 
marily, at least, an individual matter. This observance of Edu- 
cation Week will have had very little value unless it shows 
concrete results in the lives of each one of you. I look upon 
it as somewhat in the nature of a mission or a retreat in the 
spiritual life. These aim to call our attention to our short- 
comings and our weaknesses, to point out defects and suggest 
improvements in our way of living and they are only valuable 
to the extent that their good effects are lasting and their lessons 
permanent. So it is with Education Week. It is a period of 
educational stock-taking, of checking up on losses and gains, 
of making definite plans for the future. Its lessons should be 
lasting. Particularly is this true in the field of physical educa- 
tion. We call your attention to this phase of education simply 
for the purpose of reawakening your realization of its impor- 
tance in your own life and the lives of others and of renewing 
your resolve to keep steadily before you the ideal of the per- 
fect man, sound in body and sound in mind. 


NEED OF ENLIGHTENED CITIZENSHIP 
By Fatuer McVay 


What the Deposit of Faith is to the Catholic Church, the Con- 
stitution of the United States is to our nation. From it flows 
the vital force of our national organic life. It is the source of 
our development, our progress and our unique position among 
the governments of the world. It is the fundamental framework 
of what powers the people of this beloved land have granted, 
what functions are to be performed, what duties are to be re- 
quired and what penalties and tribunals are provided for in 
order to maintain the law. On it rests our republican form of 
government, and from it flow those principles of democracy 
which give us the last and so far the best results of all experi- 
ments in governmental procedure. Rightly can we say that our 
Constitution is the bulwark of the freedom we enjoy and a 
powerful object lesson to all the nations of the world. 

The family is the prototype of national life. There we be- 
hold the three great functions of government united in and 
exercised by the head of the family. There also we see how the 
natural affections of ruler for ruled protect against whatever 
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might savor of despotism or tyranny. This bond of solidarity 
and mutual service is both a source of strength and a source of 
weakness. It maintains as long as needful, and when the help- 
lessness of childhood merges into the discipline of majority, its 
beneficent influences wane in the original group only to reappear 
in the newly forming groups of the next generation. 

In our national life the permanency of our institutions de- 
pends on the proper and necessary separation of these three 
functions of government. Unlike the family, the nation must 
carry on in ‘unbroken continuity. This has been made possible 
by having in our Constitution the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches of government properly recognized, defined, limited 
and prescribed. This is the greatest discovery yet made in the. 
science of government. Herein lie the source of our freedom 
and the means by which it is protected. They who sat in 
solemn council at the framing of our Constitution foresaw the 
dangers that might threaten and the contingencies which might 
arise. Guided by a benign Providence, they provided wisely by 
this system of checks and balances, which markedly charac- 
terize our Constitution. 

As long as this feature of our Constitution is properly under- 
stood and fearlessly maintained, we as a nation can go on with- 
out fearing or experiencing those convulsions which so often 
uproot the happiness and progress of other peoples. It thus 
becomes evident that it is our bounden duty to instruct properly 
our youth, who will one day take the place of those to whom 
the functions of government have been intrusted. And who are 
they? They are the people, represented by those whom the 
people by popular will have elected as our public servants. This 
popular will or sovereignty of the people is prior to, and the 
basis of, our Constitution. This principle makes each citizen a 
sovereign and therefore responsible, politically and morally, for 
the proper exercise of its prerogatives. Should this fundamental 
principle of our national obligation be lost sight of, then, indeed, 
will our liberties be gravely endangered. Training, culture and 
discipline, the products of a sound and wholesome education, are 
the only means by which such a danger can be averted. If 
selfish interests and a spirit of bitter partisanship, the effects of 
a narrow and one-sided education obtain, then disintegration 
and ruin will come in an awful but inevitable sequence. Public 
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good must always be preferred to individual or party interests. 
Such a blessing can be realized only when every citizen is indi- 
vidually trained, adequately enlightened and properly disciplined. 
The home is primarily responsible for the training of the indi- 
vidual, the school must needs assist in the work of intellectual 
development, and the church, mutually working with the other 
two agencies, must round out and perfect our American youth 
with religion and morality. To these three agents does our 
country look for the men and women of tomorrow, who will 
continue the work, so ably begun, into wider fields of service- 
ableness. Neglect on the part of anyone of these three agencies 
will, in direct ratio, weaken the popular will, the basis of our 
government. On the other hand, if the message of this week 
is taken to heart and conscientiously followed by each of these, 
then our Republic is safe and our liberties assured. 

The citizen of the United States is a sovereign and at the 
same time a subject. In this he is like to a member in the 
Catholic Church, whose religion teaches him to be a protector 
of the truths of faith and at the same time an obedient servant 
of the laws based thereon. From her ranks her leaders have and 
can be chosen. The same law binds the officers as those over 
whom they preside. In this respect the institutions of the Cath- 
olic Church are eminently republican. In this historic church 
and in her teaching much can be found that will be helpful in 
equipping the citizen for his duty as a subject of the law. Here 
he will find as in a project the great lesson that obedience to 
the law as a subject is the surest foundation of his power as a 
sovereign. Reference to the above facts has been made because, 
from time to time, there have appeared among our American 
people those whose culture was so restricted and limited that 
they believed—conscientiously, let us trust—that the practice 
of the Catholic religion was incompatible with civil and re- 
ligious liberty. I alluded to them also to stress the fact that 
religion must of necessity be reckoned with as a factor in the 
training of our future citizens. Nothing can take its place, 
since there is no force comparable to it as a motivating factor 
in binding man to his duty as a citizen and subject of the law. 
For example, let us suppose that we attempt to substitute 
patriotism, which of late, by some at least, has been made to 
replace religion in the education for citizenship. 
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Where is its so-called talismanic force and power? Does it 
not derive its strength as well as its meaning from the moral 
conditions of the patriots themselves? And are not those moral 
qualities depending on our belief in and practice of the two great 
Commandments of the New Law? Whatever ulterior purpose 
those who preach such a doctrine may have, be it militaristic or 
pacifistic, we hold that altruism cannot guide and temper selfish- 
ness if religion is not the motive force behind its expression. 
In short, citizenship in its dual capacity of sovereign and sub- 
ject must ever be regarded as part of our duty to God. 

In conclusion we may say that when the home, the school and 
the Church learn to fulfill properly and adequately their several 
parts in the problem of educating our future citizens, then we , 
can count on the nobility of American manhood and womanhood 
to do their part in protecting and strengthening that glorious 
freedom we enjoy and the mighty bulwark of the Constitution 
by which it is protected. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
By Monsignor PAce 


“We the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourslves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Since those words were written one hundred and thirty-seven 
years ago our country has grown in territory, population and 
prosperity. It has received and assimilated millions who came 
from other lands in search of freedom. It has engaged in for- 
eign wars and suffered from internal strife. It has developed, 
to a marvelous extent, industries, inventions and means of trans- 
portation. It has built up institutions of learning to meet needs 
never felt in any other country. And yet the essential spirit 
of our Government and of every genuine American is what it 
was in 1787. If today a representative body of our citizens 
were appointed to frame a constitution for the United States, 
they would be guided by the same high purposes which are set 
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forth in the preamble I have just cited. Even the amendments 
which from time to time have been found necessary are mani- 
fectly intended to “promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” And no enactment by any state, no deci- 
sion by any court, would be constitutional if it did not aim at 
establishing justice and insuring domestic tranquillity. 

Among the blessings of liberty must surely be accounted 
the right of parents to educate their children. It is not only 
a right but a duty, a sacred obligation laid upon them by the 
Creator. It is antecedent to all laws and constitutions. It needs 
no amendment. It cannot be abolished. 

On the specific subject of education the Constitution is silent. 
It authorizes the Congress “to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” But of schools it says nothing. It does not even 
embody among its provisions the article of the ordinance adopted 
two months earlier to the effect that “religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” Consequently, it does not reserve to 
the Federal Government the control of education, nor does it 
attribute such control to the states. 

This silence is the more significant in view of the detailed 
provisions made to secure the national welfare. The framers 
of the Constitution certainly understood the vital importance of 
education. They knew that it was no less necessary than the 
levying of taxes, the raising of armies, and a score of other 
things for which provision is made with care and foresight. It 
is quite possible that those men deemed it wiser to leave the 
citizen free in the exercise of his natural right. They had waged 
a long war to obtain liberty. The dominant note in their decla- 
rations was the endowment of all men by the Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. Respect for those rights would natu- 
rally be the basic element in the formation of an independent 
government. 

Doubtless, too, they considered that the schools and colleges 
then existing—all under private control—had trained up a body 
of fairly good patriots. The fact that these institutions had 
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been founded by churches and had made religion an essential 
part of their teaching did not impair their efficiency or unfit 
them for the work of educating freemen. The very men who 
wrote the Constitution were the product of private schools. No 
one will deny that they were intelligent, that they showed great 
political wisdom, that they were loyal to their country, that 
they were genuine Americans. If, as we claim, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is one of the best, if not simply the 
best, of all the foundations that men have laid for the building 
of a nation, we cannot withhold the tribute we owe to those 
who produced it and to the education which made them capable 
of such an achievement. 

Suppose that in 1787 an organization composed of citizens , 
of the republic should have adopted and published a resolution 
setting forth “that we recognize and proclaim our belief in the 
free and compulsory education of the children of our nation 
in public primary schools supported by public taxation, upon 
which all children shall attend and be instructed in the English 
language only, without regard to race or creed, as the only sure 
foundation for the perpetuation and preservation of our free 
institutions guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Suppose again that in 1787 the people of any state had voted 
to make it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both, “for any parent, guardian, or other person in said 
state having control or charge or custody of a child under the 
age of sixteen years and of the age of eight years or over at the 
commencement of a term of public school of the district in which 
said child resides, to fail or neglect or refuse to send such 
child to a public school for the period of time a public school 
shall be held during the current year in said district.” 

Would such proposals have been regarded by the framers of 
the Constitution as a correct interpretation of any of its pro- 
visions or as a practical carrying out of its intent and spirit? 

We are spared the trouble of speculating on this matter, since 
it has been settled by decision of the courts. It was presented 
in concrete form when Robert T. Meyer, an instructor in Zion 
Parochial School in the State of Nebraska, was convicted of 
having unlawfully taught the subject of reading in the German 
language to a pupil of that school. The judgment was affirmed 
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by the Supreme Court of the state, but was reversed in June, 
1923, by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, who delivered the opinion of the 
Court, declared: “The problem for our determination is whether 
the statute (i.e., of Nebraska) as construed and applied unrea- 
sonably infringes the liberty guaranteed to the plaintiff in error 
by the Fourteenth Amendment.” The amendment provides that 
“no state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” 

The learned justice furthermore declares: “While this court 
has not attempted to define with exactness the liberty thus 
guaranteed, the term has received much consideration and some 
of the included things have been definitely stated. Without 
doubt, it denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraint but 
also the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any 
of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, 
to marry, establish a home and bring up children, to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, and gen- 
erally to enjoy those privileges long recognized at common law 
as essential to the orderly pursuit of happiness by free men.” 

The opinion then cites the Ordinance of 1787 regarding the 
necessity of religion, morality and knowledge, and adds: “Cor- 
responding to the right of control, it is the natural duty of the 
parent to give his children education suitable to their station 
in life.” 

Turning to the specific charge—i.e., of having taught Ger- 
man—the opinion states: “his right thus to teach and the right 
of parents to engage him so to instruct their children, we think, 
are within the liberty of the Amendment.” 

As to the powers of the state, the Court declares: “That the 
state may do much, go very far indeed, in order to improve 
the quality of its citizens, physically, mentally and morally, is 
clear; but the individual has certain fundamental rights which 
must be respected. . . . Perhaps it would be highly advantageous 
if all had ready understanding of our ordinary speech, but this 
cannot be coerced by methods which conflict with the Con- 
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stitution—a desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited 
means.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Nebraska case 
served as authority for reversing the judgments of the Supreme 
Courts of Ohio and Iowa in similar cases. It was also cited 
at length in the decision rendered by the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon before which two suits were 
instituted in July and August, 1923, to test the validity of 
the Compulsory Public School Law of that state. One of the 
suits was brought by the Hill Military Academy, a Protestant 
institution, the other by the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary. 

In discussing the merits of the case, the Court, after referring 
to the Fourteenth Amendment and its application by the Su- 
preme Court in the Nebraska case, proceeded to say: “The real 
test is: Has the state, through its legislative functions, the 
power, under the guise of police regulation, to deprive parochial 
and private school organizations of the liberty and right to 
carry on their schools for teaching in the grammar grades? The 
answer to this question is given as follows: “So it is here, 
in our opinion, the state, acting in its legislative capacity, has, 
in the means adopted, exceeded the limitation of its power— 
its purpose being to take utterly away from complainants their 
constitutional right and privilege to teach in the grammar grades, 
and has and will deprive them of their property without due 
process of law.” 

The governor of Oregon has appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The decision of course will be final. 
In the meantime, it is well to note that neither the language of 
the Constitution nor the decisions already given are unfavorable 
to the private school. As to the spirit of the Constitution, the 
matter is perfectly clear, for that spirit aims to secure every 
citizen of the country in the enjoyment of the fullest freedom 
compatible with the rights of others. It must certainly tend to 
safeguard the rights of those schools in which respect for author- 
ity and obedience to law are inculcated as moral obligations 
imposed by God and sanctioned by conscience. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Fatuer Rooney 


One of the outstanding features in the educational field today 
is the growing interest in secondary work. High-school attend- 
ance has increased 986 per cent during the last thirty years, 
while college enrollments have gone forward 432 per cent in the 
same period. What part are the Catholic institutions to take 
in the movement? 

Let us divide our answer. First, as regards the individual. 
Every man wants to make a success out of life. Generally 
speaking, the term is employed in a purely material way. It 
means to go through life as easily as one can, to enjoy its 
comforts and share its pleasures, to gain honor, prestige, and 
renown, and to obtain all these with the smallest amount of 
inconvenience to oneself. Viewed in this light statisticians tell 
us that our chances of success are only one in 40,000 without 
a high-school education at least. Now, as Catholics, we regard 
these things as legitimate if they are sought in proper measure. 
But to establish them as the aim of education is the worst kind 
of a fallacy. Man must live in this world, but his destiny is 
not found here. Material goods are perfectly proper in their 
place, but their quest must not blind us to eternal values. 
“Man was made for God, and he will know no peace, no rest, 
no happiness until he rests in Him.” Poverty and want do not 
make easy the fulfillment of our obligations, but have a ten- 
dency rather to hinder it. The underlying idea of education 
is adjustment. Man must be fitted into his environment in 
such a way that he will become its master and not its slave; he 
must be enabled to employ it for his own profit. For the Cath- 
olic, this can consist only in using it as a means to an eternal 
end, for life as we know it, is but a probation. The Catholic 
higher institution seeks to assign to both temporal and eternal 
things their true values, to equip its students with the means 
and the power of gaining control over their surroundings so 
that they may employ them for their own and their neighbors’ 
welfare. This, however, is not all, for Catholic education aims 
to maintain the proper subordination of things temporal to things 
spiritual, and always to act as a check on materialism. 
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As regards society, their function is much the same. No 
one can deny that there are evils existent today that are eat- 
ings at its very vitals. Laxness in morals, divorce and race 
suicide are attacking the family, disrespect for authority, cor- 
ruption and crime are undermining the state. The fundamental 
virtues necessary for the welfare of human organizations are 
lost sight of. Faith in our leaders, hope, mutual confidence and 
the spirit of charity are fast disappearing. The results are 
beginning to show themselves. A nation is what its thinking 
class make themselves. The downtrodden do much introspec- 
tion, but it requires the educated class to get their views before 
the people. Education will determine their kind and quality. 
The youths of today are the men of tomorrow. In them are 
developing those instincts that will make for the weal or the 
woe of our country. The social feeling is beginning to show 
itself, the sex impulse is exerting its attraction, the higher facul- 
ties of understanding and will have already made themselves 
known. What direction will they take? It depends on whether 
we will be guided by mere natural morality or by the spirit 
of religion. The former can offer no sanction except that of 
public disapproval. Everything is licit, but don’t get caught. 
On the other hand, the Catholic school sees in the young man 
the future citizen of heaven. The powers of the soul were con- 
ferred by God and should be developed. Their direction will 
be determined by the nature of man. He is an individual, but 
if he has duties to himself, he has likewise obligations to God 
and his neighbor. His development as an individual will not be 
as a danger to his development as a member of society. He must 
be taught that if he is to receive, he must be prepared to give. 
Unhealthy individualism must be killed and the Christian char- 
acter formed. “Character is life dominated by principles” and 
these deep-seated convictions must be established on a super- 
natural foundation. Knowledge alone never made a man vir- 
tuous. The development of the will must go hand in hand with 
the formation of the intellect. The one must be given the 
proper direction; the other must have the strength to follow it. 
A stream will not rise above its source, and a nation whose 
highest morality is that of mere natural virtue is bound to 
pay the penalty. The Catholic high school and college confer an 
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inestimable favor upon our country by giving the proper orien- 
tation to man’s faculties. 

Lastly, as regards the Church. If she is to continue her 
work unmolested, she stands in need of leaders, both clerical and 
lay. Religious vocations are in demand, and youth is the 
time when careers are mapped out. The religious instinct is 
then strong. We complain about the dearth of vocations, but 
is it any wonder? We have been handing over the education 
of our young men at the most critical time in life to the mercy 
of those who may not have even a remnant of belief. If we want 
vocations, we must have Catholic schools of higher standing 
than our elementary. All our young men are not entering 
religion. Many, if not the majority, are going into the world. 
There we stand in need of leadership more than ever. The 
average American resents the intrusion of the clergy into poli- 
tics. Much of the opposition to the Church arises from a failure 
to understand her position. Who will make it known? The 
Catholic layman has the opportunity, but he must be possessed 
of the knowledge and the will. Many golden opportunities 
have slipped by because our people were unable to avail them- 
selves of them. The Catholic institution seeks to provide the 
equipment. Apostles alone are not sufficient; we must have 
defenders as well. The liberties of the Church have been 
endangered and her rights threatened. We need men of char- 
acter and of worth, who are not afraid to face the opposition, 
and who, in addition to the courage, have likewise the ability. 
The Catholic school must and does try to supply them. 

There is another side, however. Only 27 per cent of our 
children are securing a high-school education and of that num- 
ber 17 per cent are in other than Catholic institutions. In 
the college ranks, the same condition prevails. We comprise 
about 20 per cent of the population and yet only 15 per cent 
of the college enrollment belongs to us. What does it mean? 
It means danger unless we get our children where they belong 
and unless we do it as soon as we can. 
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THE RELATIONS OF PUPIL AND TEACHER 
By Dr. Grorce JOHNSON 


In these days, when it is the fashion to gauge all things 
according to quantitative standards, it is worth while to bear 
in mind that education is essentially a human process. It is the 
method society has devised whereby the young of the race 
learn, from the experience of their elders, the lessons that are 
necessary would they lead useful and happy lives. This expe- 
rience has been recorded in books, and for school purposes it is 
graded and standardized in courses of study, yet it becomes 
meaningful to children only when it has been transiated into 
living terms by the teacher. The art of living is best learned 
from human contacts. “Learn of Me,” said the greatest of ‘ 
all Teachers. His textbook, His course of study was His Life. 
His method cannot be improved upon. 

The fundamental element in education is the relation between 
teacher and pupil. The teacher, by what he knows and what 
he is, transmits to the child the best there is in adult living. He 
should be the embodiment of all he teaches. There should be 
about him a contagion of culture and goodness that will carry 
over by implication more than he can teach explicitly. It has 
been said concerning literature that it must be “caught, not 
taught,” which may be said to be characteristic of all true 
education. 

Before all else, the teacher must understand the heart of 
the child. He must be at home in the realm of childhood. A 
teacher who patronizes his pupils, who stands aloof from them, 
whose attitude is that of a top sergeant, can never hope to 
accomplish the real ends of education. The child is not always 
the learner; he has salutary lessons to teach his teacher, pro- 
vided the latter be humble enough to hearken. St. Paul was 
ready to become all things to all men to win them all to Christ. 
To win little children to higher things, we must, first of all, 
become one of them. 

Some people are wont to look askance at the modern ten- 
dency to make the child the center of the educative process, 
forgetting Who it was that first put a little child in the midst 
of them. If schools do not exist for the children, for whom 
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do they exist? To allow grown-ups to strut about parading their 
knowledge before immature minds? To overawe and scare the 
young into the acceptance of adult standards? We hear much 
these days about the rights of parents, the rights of the state, 
the rights of the Church. Have not the children some rights, 
and are they not sacred? At least they have the right to be 
understood, to be taken seriously, to be loved. Children honor 
and respect a teacher who is one of them; they render lip ser- 
vice to the martinet, the while they despise him. 

Love and mutual sympathy should characterize the relations 
of teacher and pupil. Teachers act in the place of parents; their 
attitude should be a parental one. The school is intended to 
supplement the work of the home; the spirit that rules it should 
be a homelike one. 

Let teachers take unto themselves the advice of St. Francis 
de Sales: “Do not be afraid to love.” Let them trust their 
pupils, have confidence in their fundamental goodness. There 
are very few children who will not respond to an understanding 
teacher. Teachers too often make the mistake of seeking a 
short cut by driving children instead of trying to win them. 
Anyone with a loud enough voice and a strong enough arm 
can make children behave. But it takes more than that to edu- 
cate them. 








CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of information 
for teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal letter, or they will be turned over to persons 
fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also 
to keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as have 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 





Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
A. Vocabulary 


10. -or. 

This suffix was active in all periods of the language. Many 
words, however, so formed in the pre-classical period were lost 
and then revived in the late epoch. Entirely new formations 
of this kind also arose among the Fathers, such as calor, “heat”; 
mador, “moisture”; olor, “odor.” 

11. -o, -onis. 

Words in -o belong entirely to the language of the people. 
Latin literature contains very few of them except from late 
writers. From the late period we get: mento, “a person with 
a jutting chin”; and fronto, “a person with a high forehead.” 
The latter, however, is found once in Cicero. 

12. Miscellaneous. 

The following suffixes are less common than the preceding, 
but all occur in the formation of new words in the works of 
the Fathers: -brum, -culum, -arium, -etum, -itum, -um, -tudo, 
-90, -€8, -18. 

13. Diminutives. 

The free use of diminutives is one of the striking characteris- 
tics of late Latin. They do occur in classical Latin, of course, 
but only rarely and almost always with a real diminutive mean- 
ing. In the Latin of the Fathers they appear in much greater 
numbers, and very often they have no diminutive force what- 
soever. They are used as synonyms of the nouns from which 
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they are derived. Many of these words, diminutive in form 
but not in meaning, have survived in the Romance languages. 

The following examples appear in the works of the early 
Fathers: cantharulus = cantharus; petasunculus = petasus; 
asellulus (note double diminutive ending here) = asinus; falci- 
cula = falz; scientiola = scientia; ete. 

14. Compound nouns. 

New nouns are sometimes made, not by a suffix added to a 
root but by combining two roots, usually of two nouns or of a 
noun and a verb. Examples are vitisator, “a sower of vines”; 
ossipagina, “a bone-fastener.” 


II. Adjectives 


As with nouns, many new adjectives were coined by the 
Fathers and late writers by making new combinations of old 
suffixes and old roots. 

The following is a list of the most common suffixes used by 
the Fathers, accompanied by samples of adjectives made with 
them: 


-bilis, auscipabilis, “of good augury.” 
-ilis, insensilis, “imperceptible.” 
-alis, venialis, “pardonable.” 

-is, acclinis, “inclined towards.” 
-arius, elementarius, “elementary.” 
-orius, frustatorius, “deceptive.” 
-ius, minius, “vermillion.” 

-ivus, relativus “relative.” 

-osus, meticulosus, “timid.” 

-eus, sidereus, “starry.” 

-aneus, spontaneus, “spontaneous.’ 
-icus, dominicus, “of the master.” 
-idus, fulgidus, “brilliant.” 

-inus, paupertinus, “poor.” 

-us, fistulatus, “pipe-shaped.” 
-ulus, edentulus, “toothless.” 
-farius, ambifarius, “double.” 


’ 


Diminutive adjectives experienced about the same fate as 
diminutive nouns. Many new diminutive adjectives were 
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created, and in general all diminutive adjectives were frequently 
used as synonyms of the adjectives from which they were de- 
rived. They often lost their diminutive force. Examples are: 
crispulus = crispus; rufulus = rufus; lippulus = lippus. 

As with nouns, many compound adjectives were formed not 
by suffixes. These may be grouped under three heads: 

1. Those formed with a prefix; e.g., condignus, defanatus, 
incontiguus. 

2. With a noun or adjective and a verb; e.g., multifidus, 
primigenus. 

3. With an adjective and a noun; e.g., acrivoz. 





In the first number of “Classical Notes” for the present’ 
school year, Miss Sabin announces, in addition to the five sup- 
plements referred to last month, ninety-nine different items 
which may be borrowed from the Service Bureau upon the pay- 
ment of postage, or purchased for five cents plus the cost of 
postage. 

The following supplements to the “Notes” will soon be ready 
for distribution and may be ordered now: 

A study of the comparative syntax of the Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German grammars, based upon the points 
recommended in the Classical Survey Report for a four-year 
Latin course, and illustrated with concrete examples. Prepared 
by Randolph Scott, University of Pennsylvania, in consultation 
with Dr. Roland G. Kent. 

A Roman Home, by David Swing—a story about Cicero and 
his family. 

One hundred and thirteen quotations from the translation of 
Cicero’s Letters, helpful in interesting pupils in the personality 
of this author. Prepared by Lucia Spooner, High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; additions and revisions by students in the University 
of North Carolina. 

The Worm Turns or The Latin Grammar Speaks—a Musical 
Comedy for Latin Pupils, by Julia Frances Wood, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Suggestions for classical club programs and entertainments 
interesting to Greek and Latin students—a summary. at some 
length of paragraphs in the Current Events Department of the 
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Classical Journal for the last ten years. Prepared by Clara 
Radell, High School, Pittsburg, Kans. 

A classification of pictures, by Edith Sanford, New Haven, 
Conn. 





The University of Michigan Expedition excavating on the 
site of Antioch in Pisidia in Asia Minor under the direction of 
Prof. David M. Robinson has uncovered the foundations of 
a large early Christian church. The existence of such an edifice 
was previously known, but its date and character could only 
be determined by excavation. 

The church was of the basilica type and more than 200 feet 
in length. The floor contains several mosaic inscriptions in 
Greek, two of which refer to a Bishop Optimus, who lived 
about 375 A. D. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey speaks as follows regarding the 
significance of the discovery: “While the excavation is not yet 
completed, there is a probability that the congregation which 
had the resources to build so massive a church at so early a 
date represented the principal ecclesiastical organization in the 
city. It is natural to suppose that this church organization 
grew out of the group of the faithful converted by the preaching 
of Paul, and that the structure itself may stand on the site of 
the house in which they first assembled, or in which Paul 
preached.” 

A more detailed description of the basilica may be found 
in Art and Archaeology for October. 





The Christmas number of Art and Archaeology promises to 
contain an illustrated article on “The Excavation of the Temple 
of Tanit,” by Byron Khun de Prorok and the Abbé Chabot, 
membre de l'Institut, who conducted last spring the excavation 
of the site of this, the first Punic ruin discovered at Carthage. 
An unnamed donor has deposited in the Morgan Harjes Bank 
in Paris over half a million francs for the buying of ground 
and comprehensive excavation of the Punic city. Efforts are 
being made to raise an equal amount in the United States. 





Livy’s lost decades, we are told, are still lost. The facsimile 
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of part of the manuscript found by Dr. Martino-Fusco prove the 
original to contain, according to Prof. E. K. Rand, the life of 
St. Martin by Sulpicius Severus. Furthermore, before the Sena- 
torial Commission appointed to investigate the case, Dr. Mar- 
tino-Fusco made a complete confession, at first insisting that 
he had discovered a certain clue to the existence of lost Livy, 
but this too vanishing into thin air under the further ques- 
tionings of the commission. 





In the October number of the Classical Journal, Miss Lillian B. 
Lawler gives some excellent suggestions on the presentation of 
simple Latin plays in high school. 

The aims of such projects are, in her opinion: 


1. To drive home correct pronunciation, both to those who 
hear and to those who take part. 

2. To teach pupils to phrase and read Latin by thought 
groups with some fluency—in other words, to avoid the “Gallia 

.. est ...omnis... divisa... “performance so common 
in Latin classrooms and to substitute a recognition of the inter- 
relationships of words which will make for increased ability 
to comprehend thought. 

3. To give a glimpse of Roman life, Roman dress, Roman 
ways—to impress upon the pupils as no words of the teacher 
could possibly do that the Romans were actual living people, 
and that the Latin language was their free, natural method 
of expression. 


The last, of course, is the most important. 





L. Havet, writing in the Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume 
Budé on orthography, makes the following statement which will 
be of interest to all striving for the correct pronunciation of 
Latin: 

“Tous les ans je dis & mes éléves que c’est une probité de 
prononcer Kikero et Lougdounoum. L’orthographe latine de 
l’Association Guillaume Budé est une probité, elle aussi.” 

The Guillaume Budé Association, its purpose and activities, 
have already been described in these columns. M. Jean Malye, 
Délégué Général of the Association, hopes to visit America in 
the early months of 1925 in the interests of the association, and 
desires to secure some lecture appointments. He will lecture 
either in French or in English on The Guillaume Budé Associa- 
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tion, an international movement begun in France for the spread 
of classical culture; The National Emblems of France, the his- 
tory of France and its genius told by its emblems through the 
centuries (illustrated) ; The Interesting History of an Old French 
University, The University of Poitiers (illustrated) ; French Po- 
litical Life; Lorraine (illustrated); The French Academy (illus- 
trated; Some Recent French Authors. 

Doctor Malye expects to apportion his stay in the United 
States as follows: New York and vicinity, January 15 to Feb- 
ruary 1; New England, February 1 to 15; Chicago and vicinity, 
February 15 to March 1; in the Middle West and South, March 
1 to 15. 

I shall be glad to answer any inquiries one may wish to make 
concerning these lectures; or those interested may write direct 
to M. Jean Malye, Délégué Général, Association Guillaume 
Budé, 95 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, VIe, France. 





A conservative estimate has been made that one million pupils 
are studying Latin in the United States today. With this large 
enrollment exists a woeful lack of Latin teachers. 

The following comment, which is typical, has just been issued 
by a teachers’ agency, the Western Reference and Bond Associa- 
tion of Kansas City: “The demand for teachers of French is 
falling off very decidedly. Teachers of Latin are in such 
demand that for many years to come the demand will be very 
good. This, next to music, is the best field for both men and 
women degree teachers.” Statistics are then given to substan- 
tiate these remarks. 





The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will meet at 
George Washington University in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 29, 1924. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and South will 
hold its next annual meeting at the University of Iowa, in 
April, 1925. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 











AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 


Among the various means suggested for improving the work 
of the teachers in our affiliated institutions, that of visiting other 
schools is strongly recommended. It is a most wholesome means 
of correcting many of the minor shortcomings that, from the 
very nature of the work, are liable to creep into our way of 
teaching. This correction is brought about by either of two 
possibilities: the teacher visited may be handicapped by similar 
impedimenta, and the visiting teacher will more likely than not 
be keenly impressed by the poor results due to the cumulative 
effect of these weaknesses. The result on the part of the visitor 
will not merely be to learn that such a teacher’s work is 
impaired by these weaknesses, but he will be reminded that his 
own success is below normal because of like obstacles. To the 
teacher really desirous of improvement, such a visit will thus 
become the source of remedial motivation. 

On the other hand, the teacher visited may, because of pro- 
fessional training and breadth of scholarship, be properly termed 
a successful teacher. Such being the case, the visiting teacher 
being deeply impressed by the ease of the procedure, the ready 
response of an interested class and the air of contentment and 
progress which characterize both class and teacher, the draw- 
backs which have up to this impeded his success will be made 
in such a visit to stand out by way of contrast. They, in other 
words, will be disclosed to the teacher, and this is the first step 
toward correction. Zeal and devotion to a life’s work will pro- 
vide the other factors. 

Visiting of schools, not only provides opportunity for personal 
improvement but furnishes the means of mutual understanding 
and friendly cooperation. The absence of a spirit of solidarity 
among the teachers of any group has been a potent source of 
stagnation and decay. The inspiration, enthusiasm and interest 
which result from the visit of the teachers of one affiliated high 
school with those of another will evidence the social as well as 
the personal value of this factor for teacher improvement. 

In order to render it feasible it is suggested that the principal 
of an affiliated high school arrange a program so that each 
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teacher may, once a month, visit the classes in his branch in the 
other nearby affiliated schools. In the absence of substitute 
teachers a monthly test could be devised and conducted by a 
member of the teaching staff, who might at that time not be 
otherwise engaged. The ingenuity and willingness of the prin- . 
cipal will enable him to make this suggestion a reality. 

Each teacher should, upon his return, submit in writing a full 
report to the faculty. This report should stress all points of a 
general value and present with special emphasis those features 
which will, in his judgment, improve the work in his own depart- 
ment. By this procedure the meetings of the faculty will become 
less mechanical and more effective. 


NOTES 


The faculty of Holy Name High School of Duquesne, Pa., 
reports that every graduate of the Class of 1924, except one, has 
entered an institution for higher learning, the following being 
the schools selected: Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md.; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Greensburg, Pa.; Pennsylvania State Normal Schools. 

Recently this school received from the estate of the late 
Dr. J. Sullivan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., the following gifts: A set 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, a set of The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, and over a hundred other reference books of great value. 

Armistice Day was fittingly observed at Immaculate Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. The Rev. Leo. L. McVay, of the Catholic 
University, addressed the students on the meaning of the day 
and its message to high-school students. 

This institution reports that plans are being made for the 
opening of a junior college department in the near future. 

Word comes from Aquinas High School of Chicago, IIl., that 
it has procured the use of Bryn Mawr gymnasium for its indoor 
athletics. This phase of education has been very well adjusted 
to the other demands of the curriculum. We advise our other 
affiliated high schools interested in the problem of properly 
correlating athletic activities and other problems of high-school 
procedure to communicate with the principal of this institution. 

St. Aloysius Academy of New Lexington, Ohio, is proud of 
the fact that seven of her recent graduates are now members 
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of the community, under whose direction this academy has been 
so successful. 

The local chapter of the I. E. C. A. at this institution has 
donated the sum of $25 to the Cardinal Gibbons Memorial 
School at Ridge, Md., an example worthy of imitation for the 
other local chapters in our other affiliated high schools. 

Sacred Heart Academy, of Louisville, Ky., had among its 
lecturers during the fall term the following: State Senator 
W. A. Perry, who spoke on the Constitution; Rev. J. A. De- 
Lange, whose subject was “Mission Work and the High-School 
Pupil”; Rev. Dawson Byrne, who gave selected readings from 
Dickens and Shakespeare. 

The Rev. Daniel McShane, chaplain for over nineteen years 
of this academy, was called to his eternal reward recently. 

The Reverend Dr. J. A. Ryan, of the Catholic University, 
addressed the students and faculty of Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy. 
His subject was “Industrial Democracy.” 

The Golden Jubilee of the Felician Community in the United 
States was impressively observed at the Mother of Good Counsel 
High School of Milwaukee. A solemn Pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by His Grace Archbishop Messmer, and the sermon 
was delivered by a priest of the Franciscan Order. 

Through the generosity of the Reverend F. Feldheim and 
the Reverend P. Roy, the high-school library of this academy 
has been increased by the gift of over 100 volumes. A new 
course in Public Speaking and Elocution has been added to the 
subjects offered. During the fall term, the Rev. Leo L. McVay, 
of the Catholic University, visited the school and gave a short 
talk to the students on the need of a high-school education. 
The sum of $700 for improvement of the Physics Laboratory has 
been expended this year. 

Mt. St. Agnes reports that a new building, costing about $900,- 
000, is to be erected. Ground was broken for this new high- 
school building by His Grace, Rt. Rev. Archbishop Curley, on 
the occasion of the Commencement exercises last June. Among 
the notable visitors present were His Excellency Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, and the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, 
Prior of the Dominican House of Studies, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The plans for the new building provide for the most approved 
devices to be found in the equipment of the modern school. 
Accommodations for about one hundred and fifty students will 
be found in the private rooms. Each of the students’ rooms 
will have running water, and in many of them bath and toilets 
have been piaced. A gymnasium with swimming pool attached 
and an auditorium with a seating capacity of over one thousand, 
laboratories for domestic science, art, as well as for biology, 
chemistry and physics, will aso be provided for in this new and 
spacious institution. This school reports that there is a notable 
increase in the student body this year. 

At the Academy of The Holy Child, Waukegan, IIl., a rather 
novel plan for bringing the parents of the students and those 
of the local community interested in the academy into a closer 
relation with the school offers to our other affiliated schools 
some timely suggestions. Once a month these ladies meet at 
the academy for a social afternoon and a discussion of ways 
and means of assisting and improving the work of the academy. 
Details of the plan may be obtained from the president of the 
association, Mrs. J. Burke, of that city. 

Leo L. McVay. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


On November 7, the Pius X School of Liturgical Music was 
formally established in its new hall on the grounds of the 
Manhattanville Convent of the Sacred Heart, 425 West 130th 
Street, New York. His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, after solemnly 
dedicating the new building, made an address in which he 
stressed the importance of the Gregorian chant as the standard 
of church music, and spoke enthusiastically of the success of the 
school established by Mrs. Justine B. Ward in 1917, primarily 
to extend and popularize the use of the Gregorian chant. The_ 
Cardinal stated that some 13,000 students had received diplomas 
from the school in the past seven years, and its teaching has 
reached almost 500,000 children in the United States, Canada 
and the Philippines. His Eminence closed with thanks and con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Ward and the Sisters associated with her. 

The music accompanying the ceremony was entirely Gregorian 
and a striking example of the work being done by the school. 
Two children’s choirs sang: the regular girls’ choir of the 
school, trained by Mrs. Ward and Mother Stevens, and a boys’ 
choir of 190 voices, ten from each of nineteen different schools 
where the method of teaching music developed by Mrs. Ward 
is being used. The quality of the singing was remarkable in 
precision, accuracy of pitch, and the shading of the volume 
of sound. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Elementary School Journal (October): Charles H. Judd con- 
tributes the first of a series of articles on educational psychology. 
His contention is that social institutions rather than natural 
objects to which our instincts respond should be the basis of 
educational psychology. “An Investigation of Children’s Prefer- 
ences for Pictures,” by Florence Williams, is an attempt to dis- 
cover the child’s natural interests and capacities, with a view 
to basing thereon a technique for training in appreciation. 
Franklin Bobbitt is the author of an interesting study of “The 
Technique of Curriculum-making in Arithmetic.” Charles E. 
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Neville outlines a method of recording individual differences in 
students, which has been used successfully to assist teachers in 
directing their best efforts where they are most needed. 

Catholic School Interests (October): The first installment of 
“Phases in the History of Secondary Education,” by Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., contains helpful lessons for the educator. 
Sister Mary Ferdinand continues her exposition of “Methods in 
Primary Arithmetic.” The author explains how the necessary 
speed and accuracy in addition can be attained by a mastery of 
the forty-five possible combinations obtained by the addition of 
any two digits., Sister Mary Borgia outlines her interesting 
method of teaching, in the fourth grade, the problem of the 
United States as a cotton-growing country. 

American School Board Journal (November): In a very read- 
able article, Ben. W. Frazier discusses the importance of human 
relationship in the work of supervision. “The Business Manager 
in the Public Schools,” by C. B. Wivel, is a study of “business 
organization in accord with educational principles,” from the 
standpoint of the professional schoolman. B. H. Van Oot out- 
lines a “Conference Method of Conducting High School Faculty 
Meetings,” of which the chief factors are active participation 
by all present, skilful leadership, and a definite object for each 
meeting. “Ultimate Causes of University Growth” is the subject 
treated by Alexander C. Roberts. Perry West contributes an 
illuminating discussion of “The Modern Trend in the Science of 


Ventilation.” 
K. J.C. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


What Is Americanism? American Ideals as Expressed by the 
Leaders of Our Country. Compiled by Professor G. N. Wil- 
son of Boston University. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston: 


1924. Pp. 330. 

What is Americanism? This should not be a difficult question 
to answer. It is one which the teacher of history and govern- 
ment must answer if she is to make of her work something more 
than a drill in facts, names, and dates. If she would inculcate a 
loyalty grounded on a true understanding, she must emphasize 
the American spirit and ideals. Now these ideals are not intan- 
gible, but are a living force in the lives of most Americans and & 
guiding force for those Americans whom we call great. Inde- 
pendence, initiative, resourcefulness, thrift, benevolence, fair 
play, tolerance, loyalty, patriotism, respect for law, equality 
before the law, protection for minorities, social service, religious 
freedom, democracy, and universal education are written vividly 
in the history of America—and indelibly in her liberty docu- 
ments and the pronouncements of her statesmen from Samuel 
Adams to Calvin Coolidge. 

Professor Wilson would teach a broad Americanism in this 
book of excerpts from addresses by Presidents Coolidge, Hard- 
ing, Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, Garfield, Cleveland, Lincoln, Jack- 
son, J. Q. Adams, Jefferson, and Washington, and from the writ- 
ings of Webster, Marshall, Hamilton, Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry, Samuel Gompers, Charles Eliot, Franklin, Lyman Abbott, 
Charles Hughes, David 8. Walsh, Lowell, Emerson and others. 
One wonders why Kossuth is included, and if the historicity of 
Harding’s “The Oregon Trail,” should pass unchecked. For the 
most part, the men selected as well as the excerpts chosen are 
above criticism. Any reader will miss some of his heroes, as 
well as certain quotations that he would like to see in such a 
book, but all this is a matter of judgment, or possibly caprice. 

The teacher and the child, and this book might well be placed 
in the high school library, will both benefit by a careful study 
of the selections and consideration of the principles expressed. 
They will look in vain for such principles as the hooded order 
announces under guise of a peace-time patriotism. They will 
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find no religious test for office-holding, nor political manipulator’s 
bars of availability, or cries of bitterness against the immigrant, 
labor, capital or class in the selections edited. They express 
America, and America is broad enough for all. 

RicHarD J. PURCELL. 


First Lessons in Geography, by Philip A. Knowlton. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. vi+257. 

A survey of the work done in geography during the past thirty 
years reveals the fact that there has been an advance along two 
general lines: in the character of the textbooks used and in 
the methods of teaching the subject. The material of geography 
was confined to a description of the earth and the distribution of 
life forms on the earth. Neither the writer of the text nor the 
teacher of the class made any attempt to direct attention to the 
causes of things. There was likewise a well-defined tendency 
to take for granted that the child was endowed by nature with 
a knowledge of certain fundamental geographic truths. He was 
supposed to be able to interpret the phenomena of nature with 
which he was surrounded. It was generally supposed that he 
would direct his attention to points of interest in his environ- 
ment merely because they were worthy of attention. This was 
clearly an attempt to rear a superstructure without the neces- 
sary foundation. The teacher made no effort to relate the new 
material to what was already in the mind. The authors of 
texts gave small evidence of ability to distinguish between 
matters of little or no importance and matters of vital impor- 
tance. For the most part the texts were mere compilations of 
miscellaneous geographic information coupled with an inordinate 
amount of locational geography. Such work was too widely 
separated from real life situations. The chief hope lay in the 
retentive power of the child’s memory. 

We have a different conception today of the scope and of 
the functions of geography. But this change did not come about 
overnight. It has been gradual. The change for the better in 
the manner of teaching the subject, however, has not kept pace 
with the improvement in the character of the textbooks. Little 
by little the leaders of thought in the educational world began 
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to realize that there was not sufficient appeal made to the 
interests and to the experiences of the child. A demand was 
then made for books to be put into the hands of the child that 
would contain a veritable mine of information regarding vital, 
appealing situations. Writers attempted to meet this demand. 
Teachers, for the most part, did not respond to the new require- 
ment as readily. 

The manner in which “First Lessons in Geography” has satis- 
fied the conditions laid down shows that the author has analyzed 
the situation. The story form into which the material is cast 
is particularly adapted to the lower grades. It catches and 
holds the interest and brings the child to an appreciation of 
the realities of life. In imagination the child takes part in the 
tasks that, later on, he will have to perform in earnest. He takes — 
pleasure in these out-of-school activities. He gradually comes 
to realize that the world is ruled by law, that only by obe- 
dience to law can he hope even for material success, and lastly 
that the whole earth is taxed to supply his needs. He thus 
comes to have a broader outlook on life. The word “neighbor” 
takes on meaning for him. A study of the sources of his needs 
yields him a knowledge of widely separated areas. 

The author has been everywhere mindful of the necessity of 
selecting only the significant features of the earth environment. 
The material is so closely related to the interests and to the 
experiences of the child that it forms a suitable nucleus into which 
to incorporate all subsequent geographic matter, without fear 
of rendering either the old or the new sterile. The pictures are 
selected with the view of clarifying the ideas conveyed in the 
reading matter. 

This book may be read with profit by any child who has 
mastered the mechanics of reading. For such children it may be 
made to perform a fourfold function: furnish material for silent 
reading; give the child practice in thinking in geographic terms; 
elaborate the knowledge gained in the oral discussions in class 
and, lastly, offer a means of gradually enlarging the reading 


vocabulary. 
Sister M. AMA. 
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An Introduction to Education, by George Willard Frasier and 
Winfield D. Armentrout. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1924. 

In the writing of this work the authors had in mind the prepa- 
ration of a course that would serve as an introduction to the 
field of education much as “general science does for the later 
study of specialized subjects in science.” It is thus intended 
for the beginning student in education and is planned to cover 
the work of one semester. The text is divided into five parts 
dealing with the following topics: The Teacher, The Child, 
The Teaching Process, Organization and Curriculum, Democracy 
and the Public Schools. Under these headings are taken up 
various questions from the fields of philosophy, psychology, 
administration and management, and educational control. 

That such an introductory course in education has certain 
advantages can scarcely be denied. Here, as in other subjects, 
the instructor in any specialized branch is apt to feel that it 
would help greatly if his students came to him with at least a 
general knowledge of the larger field of which his course forms 
a part. On the other hand, such general courses are bound to 
be fragmentary and superficial, and their value is therefore 
debatable. The treatment given to the special phases of the 
subject is necessarily brief; and one is led to ask whether the 
information imparted in any one of them might not be obtained 
just as effectively in the first few lectures of the courses dealing 
with the specific phases of the science. The argument that 
the authors draw from the courses in general science is hardly 
convincing, as science teachers are by no means agreed that the 
value of the latter has been demonstrated. Hence, while such 
a course as this might be useful for the general student, we fail 
to see the need of it for those who intend to pursue courses in 
the department of education. 

Despite our disagreement with the authors as to the need 
of a course such as they have compiled, we must admit that 
there are certain features of the work that are worthy of note. 
While disclaiming any originality, they have brought together 
and summed up interestingly a lot of materia! that will prove 
of service to students and teachers of education alike. The 
references for reading are numerous and well chosen, and the 
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questions and problems at the end of each chapter should prove 
useful as starting points for further discussion. An innovation 
in the matter of illustrations, which are cuts of living educators, 
may not meet with general approval, but there is much to be 
said in justification of it. Personally we approved of the idea 
as we have always felt it would be an advantage to know what 
a writer looked like when we did not have the opportunity of 
knowing him personally. “An Introduction to Education” may 
well be added to the teacher’s professional library, even though 
he has no idea of using it as a textbook for class. 

Epwarp B. JorDAN. 


Introduction to Organic Research, by E. Emmet Reid, Ph.D... 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1924. Pp. viii+-343; 
23 x 15 cm. Price, $5.00 net. 

It is, as Whitney says, important to realize that the need, 
facilities and possibilities of research are all about us, retarded 
only by the inertia that is in us. Professor Reid’s book “is put 
forth with the hope of assisting those beginning research and of 
aiding some not now engaged in it to take it up.” The book 
will be an inspiration to all lovers of research. It has much of 
that charm and spirit which make research so fascinating to those 
who have tasted something of its sweetness. Few, indeed, can 
be super-men of science, but even the humblest worker who has 
ever enjoyed the thrill of an original discovery can understand 
the urge that inspired Archimedes to leap from his bath and 
run to his home shouting “Eureka, Eureka.” 

The book is written in an encouraging and informal style that 
will be especially appealing to the neophyte. He is shown that 
scientific discovery is not a haphazard matter. Certain qualities 
are needed for research, definite rules and methods must be 
mastered before contributions to scientific knowledge can be 
made. Not everyone can be a genius, but many “who cannot 
do great things can do small things with a spirit and in a 
manner that will make them great.” What the begining re- 
searcher needs most is practical advice and encouragement. 
These things he will get throughout the eighteen chapters of 
the book. He is shown how to select a problem, how to attack 
it, how to make good use of a library, and he is conducted 
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through literature and patent searches. Finally, the writing up 
of results and the preparation of a manuscript for publication, 
report, or filing are described. A complete list is given of 
chemical societies throughout the world and their publications. 

Many important compounds are discussed, special sections 
being devoted to the study of structure, methods of improving 
processes, and the preparation of new substances. Certain chap- 
ters are given to the synthesis of medicinals, study of reactions, 
and plant processes by specialists in those fields. The neophyte 
will get the spirit and the romance of research not only from 
the author, but from many valuable contributions throughout 
the book by other distinguished chemists. This spirit is aptly 
summed up by the author: “Blessed are the researchers, for 


they shall see Truth.” 
H. P. Warp. 


How and Where We Live, An Open Door to Geography, by 
Nellie B. Allen. New York: Ginn and Company. Pp. 
vi+282. 

Formerly the teacher would say to her pupils, “Children, 
close your books and we will have our lesson in geography.” 
The period would then be given over to a recitation from memory 
of a certain definite assignment. Cities would be located, coun- 
tries bounded and rivers described. The teacher’s ideas regard- 
ing the function of the recitation period have changed somewhat 
during the last two decades. The general trend in education 
at present is away from, rather than toward, this slavish abuse 
of the memory. Today the class recitation in geography essays 
to perform a two-fold function for the child: First, to develop 
the intellectual powers, to give the child an opportunity of 
solving worth-while problems, problems that bear a definite rela- 
tion to real-life situations. In other words the class recitation 
endeavors to make the school work carry over, as it were, to 
out-of-school activities. Secondly, to develop the spirit of 
charity, love for God and love for neighbor, confident that 
from this seed will spring forth patriotism, love for country 
and loyalty to her institutions. 

The author of the text, “How and Where We Live,” seem- 
ingly had these very ideals in mind while developing the mate- 
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rial. In the preface she clearly states that the several chapters 
were planned for the “open book” method of recitation. Her 
suggestions for the conduct of the lessons indicates that her 
purpose is to awaken the mental energies and to enlarge the 
mental resources of the child through the employment of his 
mind upon the rich material furnished by geography. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I is especially 
concerned with the needs of man. Here the interdependence of 
man on man is emphasized. In Part II the child learns how 
men live and what they do in different parts of the world and 
why they live and work as they do. The child’s outlook on life 
is broadened. He is learning to take in the world in his views 
of life. Such a class is gradually developing into citizens of 
the world, brothers to him whom before they looked upon as 
a foreigner. They are building up a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the conditions under which people of other lands live 
and work. Moreover, these truths are coming to the child not 
as isolated facts, but in relation to human activity. In Part III 
the child’s attention is centered on his own country in an en- 
deavor to strengthen the bonds of love for his native country 
or for the land of his adoption. Little by little he comes to 
realize the almost inexhaustible resources of this country. In 
this section the lessons learned in the two preceding parts are 
reviewed and emphasized. The child is given a basis of com- 
parison with which to judge the resources of other countries. 

Since the book is intended for the use of children who have 
mastered the mechanics of reading, it might have been better 
had the diacritical marks of the new words been placed on the 
words in the index rather than to give a phonetic form of the 
word. The spelling of the new form is as apt to be memorized 
as the correct form is. However, this detail is of minor impor- 
tance. On the whole, the book is a real contribution to the 
material on geography for beginners. 

Sister M. Atma. 


Outline Guide to Shakespeare, by Paul Kaufman, Ph.D., Ameri- 
can University. New York: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 326. 
Price, $1.75. 


Those busy teachers who are familiar with “The Facts and 
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Backgrounds of Literature,” which came from the press of the 
Century Company in 1920, will welcome this kindred volume 
from the same publisher. What the earlier text aimed to do in 
brief space for the whole field of English and American litera- 
ture, Kaufman’s “Outline Guide to Shakespeare” seeks to ac- 
complish in ampler fashion for the comprehensive study of the 
great poet-dramatist. 

Dr. Kaufman, in his preface, anticipates the reviewer by his 
own comments upon the “outline” form of his work, which he 
justifies because of its condensation and resulting ease of refer- 
ence. The volume being for the most part a compilation, the 
enthusiasm of the author for his subject appears chiefly in 
his diligence in assembling information from a wide variety of 
sources and in checking and completing what has hitherto not 
been accepted as authoritative. 

The first sections deal with Shakespeare himself and include 
a chronological literary and historical outline of his age, facts 
and inferences about his life, a description of portraits and other 
likenesses of Shakespeare, and a tabulation of documentary 
evidence concerning Shakespeare and his work. 

The material of the plays is next summarized. There is a 
brief synopsis of each play, a list of sources and of the places 
where the scenes are laid, an index of all the characters, and 
a time analysis of each play. 

Verbal difficulties are then considered in a vocabulary of the 
more important words, a digest of Shakespeare’s grammar, a 
key to his pronunciation, and a metrical analysis of the plays. 

After an index of songs, there are thirty pages of familiar 
quotations listed according to plays. Then follows a survey of 
the outstanding Shakespearean actors from the poet’s own day 
to ours. The volume concludes with a table of the principal 
editions of Shakespeare and a working bibliography. 

That Dr. Kaufman is a real authority on Shakespeare mate- 
rial is evident from his selection of illustrations for the text; 
all are valuable, and some have never before appeared in print. 

The book is particularly recommended to those who lack 
library facilities for extensive personal research; to others, one 
might fancy the author addressing the words which introduced 
“The First Folio” in 1623, “And so we leave you to other of 
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his friends, whom if you need, can be your guides. If you need 
them not, you can lead yourselves, and others.” 
Sister M. CaTHertne (Ursuline). 


History Curricula, by Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. New York: Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 70. 
This curricula for grade schools introduced by the Rev. Dr. 

Patrick McCormick, Dean of the Sisters College, should prove 

extremely serviceable to teachers in our parochial schools. The 

purpose of history and method of teaching in a vitalizing way 
are presented in a short chapter, especially instructive to new 
and inexperienced teachers. Then, year by year, the course 
is mapped out with suggested topics and readings for both chil- 
dren and teachers. A bibliography is appended. The pedagogy 
is good; the advice and injunctions to teachers are excellent. 

Relative to the volumes cited in the bibliography, there will 
be much criticism. Some of them are of little merit. Among 
the store of books on the Monroe Dostrine, the pamphlet by 
Mr. Mahoney is mentioned to the exclusion of all others. Sena- 
tor Lodge’s Short History of the English Colonies in America 
has been superseded long ago. Ralph Harlow’s Samuel Adams 
(1923) might be substituted for Hosmer’s old volume. Mr. 
McSweeney’s Racial Contribution to the United States, the re- 
viewer has not seen, but the author’s lack of historical training 
would make one hesitate to recommend his work. 

Again, some splendid books are listed, like Nevins’s The 
American States, which would be of value to the college, but not 
to the grade teacher. One is glad to note that the compilers 
included the grade text on American history by Dr. John P. 
O’Hara, which was condemned in certain quarters as dangerously 
pro-English. Nor were they deterred from citing Egerton and 
Beard among others. It is good to see the names of Andrews, 
Allen Johnson, McDonald, Bolton, McCarthy, Robinson, Tur- 
ner, and Thwaites. 

Omissions are frequent. One would expect a reference to 
Catholic historical magazines, to Dr. Weber’s The Christian Era, 
Mr. Lawyer’s Essentials in American History, Mr. O’Brien’s 
A Hidden Phase of American History, to Miss Bridget Hayes’s 
American Democracy, and to Sadlier’s Studies in American His- 
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tory, without extending the list. The Chroniclers of America 
might well have been added. Specific references to the better 
essays in the Catholic Builders of the Nation would have been 
helpful. A couple of substantial books on American government 
and good manuals on civics should be added for the convenience 
of teachers. 

To compile a good, modern bibliography with books for the 
children as well as for the teacher is no easy matter. It must be 
practical. The books must not be too difficult for the pupils. 
The teacher must not be sent far afield to read books which 
will not be of immediate use to her in teaching elementary 
pupils. Cost must be considered. Every volume must be scru- 
tinized with care. Book lists and historical reviews must be 
scanned for new books and scholarly pronouncements on them. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


An Introduction to the Calculus, by Longley and Wilson. New 

York: Ginn and Company. Pp. vii+452. 

This book presupposes a knowledge of trigonometry only. It 
proposes to give a student in one year a notion of the ele- 
mentary processes in modern mathematics, viz., those found in 
analytic geometry and the calculus. These processes are im- 
portant not only to the engineer but also to those interested 
in experimental psychology, educational measurements—in fact, 
statistical work of any kind. The usual procedure is to devote 
a semester to analytic geometry and then at least a full year 
to the calculus. Practically all the textbooks are written with 
this end in view. The fundamental ideas of the calculus are new 
but not difficult. In this book they are introduced early and 
used in the study of analytic geometry. The method is sound. 
New topics in analytics are brought forth when needed. Thus 
each supplements the other. Naturally some things have been 
omitted, but, in one year, a student will have acquired a work- 
ing knowledge of the more important topics of both analytic 


geometry and the calculus. 
J. Netson Rice. 
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